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Appointments Vacant 





GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 


EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 
in cy | next, Commencing Salary {120 
per annum. Teaching in Schools permitted. 
a with particulars of qualifications and 
with sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 
Mrs, Jacos (Hon. Sec.), 
St. Helens, 
Great Malvern, 


from whom a Prospectus of the School may be 
obtained. 








Typewriting 





"PIS MATING (all branches). Notes, 
Re Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words, Trials solicited.— Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





Tar TIme., INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—Lady(educatedand experienced) 

undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy ; 

promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 

application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
mersmith. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per rooo words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.— Miss 
or 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 





—— 
a 





A Utmon ng eg cae oe ree erage 
undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian.—Address, Brta, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Suzep- 
HERD’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.—SHEPHERD’s GaL- 
LERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 











Hotel 





APBERYSTWYTH. — THE UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
Sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W.H. Patmer, 
Proprietor. 





Books for Sale. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 


dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


Books Wanted 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 

kind bought at fair prices for cash by 

Hotmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 

Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row), 


R#Ys LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 











OOD COPY OF ARCHAZOLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘*The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLpEn, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 





BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 
JUST OUT 


Librarians, Bookbuyers generally and all interested 
in Literature, are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND Discount BooKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 





PECIAL BARGAIN.—Dickens’s Complete 
Works, with frontispieces, 21 volumes, neatly 
bound in cloth, as new 18s. Catalogues issued 
and sent post free on application. Books Bought 
or Exchanged. List of ‘‘Books Wanted” sent 
free.—Grorce T. Jucxkes & Co., The Ruskin 
Book Stores, 85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 





JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s., strongly bound half calf, 50s. 


AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 
A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceed- 
ings, and Usages ot Parliament. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House 
of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle Temple. 
Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth edition 
of 1893, edited by Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, 
K.C.B., and Alfred Bonham-Carter, Esq., C.B.). 
Books I. and II., edited by T. Lonsdale Webster, 
Esq’, second Clerk Assistant of the House of 
Commons ; Book III., edited by William Edward 
Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of 
Commons. 

This, the Eleventh, Edition (although based on 
the last, or Tenth, Edition of 1893), brings this 
work throughout up to the present date of publica- 
tion, and includes the changes that were made by 
the House of Commons in its procedure up to the 
adjournment in August last. The additions and 
alterations that have been necessary in order to 
bring this work completely up to date in this 
Revised Edition are indicated in the preface.— 
London: WM. CLrowgs & Sons, Ltd., Law Pub- 
lishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle Temple 
Lane. 





| Baan OF NAPOLEON, by W. M. Sloane, 

profusely illustrated, many plates in colour, 
4 vols,, 4to, cloth extra, published by Macmillan, 
Igor, at 63s. net, offered for 35s. net,—WALKER, 
37. Briggate, Leeds. 





Nem 
RUIKSHANK (Gcorge or Robert), any Books or, Pam 
illustrated by these Artists _— T 
Table Book, in parts or cloth, 1845 
o—" in parts or cloth, 1742 


airy Library, an 
Faity Library, Puss in Boots, published by Routledge, 
late Arnold green covers 

Co Saee a set, 1835 to 1853, in parts or any 


ones 
My Sketch Book, in 9 parts, 1834 
Scraps and Ske 4 parts, 1826-32 
The Bnglish Spy, 2 vols, 1825}6, or odd vols or parts 
— of Iceland, me 
ter 


1824 
Wkom to marty, in monthly parts or cloth, Bogue, 


N p, or odd 

Greatest Plague in Life, in monthly parts or cloth, 
Bogue, N D, or 

Clement Lorimer, in monthly parts or cloth, 1849, 
or 

The E man’s Mentor, 1819 

Sunday in London, 1833 


Kit Bam’s Adventures, 1849 

ee Cabin, in monthly parts or cloth, 1852, 
or 

Mansie Wauch, 1839 

Sir Frizzle Pumpkin. 1836 

George Cruikshank’s Magazine, parts 1-2 

The Brightou Lodging House, parts 1-2 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.0. 








ELGIUM,—Lady highly recommends Ladies’ 
School where unexpected vacancy occurs, 
Special fees, 40 guineas yearly. French, German, 
Piano included.—References in England, Mrs. 
Baynes, 28 Heathhurst Road, Hampstead, 
London. 








THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All — 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them- 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S-A. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit.' 
Edited by 


E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


Oxford India paper, gilt cloth, 3s, oe ~ hae 
for presents ne per, clo’ 
' yyy biue leather, gilt edges, 48. net. 


Lonpon: J. CLARKE & CO. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


| THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN 





MAITLAND. 
With 5 Photogravures. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 








By FREDERICK W. 


[Ready November 8. 





Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen 











By W. R. LETHABY. 
With Photogravure and 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











[Immediately. 
{ The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci 
By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 
13 Tilustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. [Fest out. 





By F. W. HEADLEY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
[November 8. 


Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes 


By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A study of a branch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value to 
familiar things. 


{ ttfe and Evolution 




















pe Something uncommonin FICTION. Note this Title. 


] Old Fireproof 





Being the Chaplain’s Story. 








By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. [/usé out. 

A Reaéfer says in a Letter to the Publishers: 
“T could not put it down till I had read every word... . There are, 
thank God, a good many such as ‘Old Fireproof,’ born leaders of men. .. . 


Fo command volunteers needs something near akin toa Bayard—one-such as 
* Fireproof’—Rimington’s ‘ Tigers’ would have gone through the mouth of 
Hell with him. Such have beer our Empire Builders.” 





Hie People 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6s. 














| The Heart that Knows 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
Author of “The Kindred of the Wild,” etc. 6s. 
This book deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fisherfolk, and 
there is a strong and dramatic love interest running through it. 











{_ Don-a-Dreams | 


= 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6s. 





The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. The life of a 
great city, with its grim realities, is presented as the scene of his struggles. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 


“ The excelent Red Series.” —Timus. 
By T. STURGE MOORE. 
{Correggio 55 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
I [Just out, 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volume, 
| Watteau By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
** One of the most original and unconventional attem n the sphere of 


criticism. Witha subtlety worthy of a Baudelaire he Soon the key to 
the mysterious fascination of Wattean’s art.” —Daity Mai. 


Tke Placid Pug, and other Rhymes. 


By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord ALFRED DovuGtas), 
Author of * Tales with a Twist. 
Hbustrated by P. P. Oblong crown 4to, 10 by 8, 38. 6d. 
































lL UCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C, 


A SELECTION FROM 


CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE 
MEN OF THE EAST. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The route Mr. Conway took in his voyage areund the world ran 
through Salt Lake City, San Francisco, the Chief Cities in Australia, 
and thence to Ceylon and India. The bulk of the book relates to his 
memories of, and conversations with leading Buddhists, Beahmins, 
Parsees, Moslems, and others in India. The book is also profusely 


illustrated with interesting portraits and facsimile letters. 


WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life and Work. By Buiss 
PERRY. Crown 8vo, illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., etc. 





THE FLOCK, By Mary Austin. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


STUDIES : IN SEVEN ARTS. By ArtTHuR Symons. Demy 8vo, 


An Idyll of Shepherd Life. 





oat an Painting of the pw ny Century—Gustave Moreau—Watts— 
Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanshi —Beethoven—The Bdeas of 
Richard Wagner —The Problem of Richard S New Stage— 
A Symbolistic Farce—Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The World as Ballet. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected “and 

by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in English Language and Literature at 

Wasti id College (University of London). With ana Introduction by Rev. Sroproro 
Brooxsr, M.A, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“HANS 
BREITMAWN"), By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Hiusyanted. 2 vols. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study of the Life, Werk, 
and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of “Dukes and 
Poets in Ferrara,” etc. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo,r6s. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis Mervitiz, Author of 
“* The he Lita « of William Makepeace Thackeray.” Illustrated, with Portraits. Demy Sve, 
14s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE WaASS- 
INGTON. Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter’s,Diarg. Illus 
trated with rare Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


TIME AND CLOCKS: a Description of Ancient and Modern 
Methods of A ay Time. By H. H. CUNYNGHAME,C.B. With numerous Illus- 


trations. Crown 8ve, 6s. net. 
THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. By Dum Dum, Author of 


“ Rhymes of the East,” ‘“‘ In the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS. 
MAN AND SUPERMAN. Now being played at the Court 
Theatre. 6s. 


PLAYS PLEASANT AND PLAYS UNPLEASANT. In 2 


Sold tely, With a Portrate of the Author by FREDERICK H. EVANS, 
tien Pcefaces. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol I. PLAYS UNP. 
Wiiows oz Eases (2) Tae Philanderer. (3) Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Vol. il. 
Pave ASANT.—(r) Arms and the Man, (2) Candida. (3) The Man of Destiny. 
(4) You / Can Tell. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITAN’S. Crown 8vo, 6s. (1) The 
Devil's er ytheons and Cleopatra. (3) Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 
soliseparately. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. Being No. 4 of the Novels 
of his Nonage. Also THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE‘ and an Essay on Modern 
Prize Fighting. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TEE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. Crown 
as. 





THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 





16 JAMES STREET, Haymarkst, S.W. 
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The Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Usher, 
B.N., K.C.B. (on boaed the “ Undaunted”), 
and John R. Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn (on board the “ Northumberland”). 
They give lifelike glimpses of the great Emperor, 
and throw most vivid and intemesting side-lights 
on his personality. 


NAPOLEON’S 

LAST VOYAGES. 

With an introduc- 

tien and Sotes, 

by J. Holland Rose, 

Litt.D. Iiustratedi, 
10s. 6d. net, 





“The book tells us everything that is known 
about a remirkable woman (Heine’s ‘ Princess’), 
while it helps to clear up many obscure points 
in the hi of modern Europe.”—“ The 
Standard.” With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and many other Fiustrations. 


By H. Remsen 
Whitehouse. 
108. 6d. net, 





This book appeals to all lovers of old prints. 
The volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 7° Full-page Plates; a Glossary of Tech- 
nical Terms, and a table showing more than 
350 of the principal English and Continental 
Engravers. 


CHATS ON 

OLD PRINTS. 

By Arthur Hayden 

Author of “Chats 

on Old China," etc. 
5s. net. 





This volume is fully Illustrated by Reproduc- 
tions of Paintings and Engravings by the Great 
Masters. The Frontispiece isa coloured re- 
production of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss 
Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. 


CHATS ON 
COSTUME. 
A Practical Guide 





“Counsels of the Night” by Lucas Cleeve; 
“The Iron Gates,” by Annie E. Holdsworth; 
* At the Sign of the Peacock” by K. C. Ryves 
(First Novel Library); “The Locum Tenens,” 
by Victor L. Whitechurch ; “A Crystal Age,” 
by W. H. Hudson. 


THE BEST 
NOVE 
On Sale at all 
Booksel P. 
Price 6s. each. 





(1) “ The Story of the Amulet,” by E. Nesbit. 
With 48 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. (2) 
“The Lady Noggs, Peeress,” by Edgar Jepson. 
Children’s Edition, with 16 Mlustrations by 
Lewis Baumer. 


NeW SHILDREN'S 


» Ge. . 





Ready November 14. 
Margaret 
Baillie Saunders’ 

New Novel 


LOVERS 


T. FISHER UNWIN 






LONDON 
LONDON Wie ia 





New Announcement List post free to any address. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, I Adelphia Terrace, London 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. A Life and a Selection from his 


Letters and Occasional. Writings. By O.ivgr. ELTON, 2vols. Vol. r—Memoir 
and Letters. Vol. 2-—Writings. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion and Textual Notes by H. BuxTON FoRMAN. With 5 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 


CAROLINE POETS. Edited by Grorcr Saintssury. 


Vol. I. containing CHAMBERLAYNE’S PHARONNZIDA: and 
ENGLAND’S JUBILEE, BENLOWES’ THEOPHILA: and the 
POEMS. OF KATHERINE PHILIPS and PATRICK HANNAY. 

Vol. II. containing MARMION’S CUPID AND PSYCHE— 
KYNASTON’S LEGLINE AND SYDANIS AND CYNTHIADES— 
POEMS OF JOHN HALL, SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, and PHILIP 
AYRES—CHALKHILL’S THEALMA and CLEARCHUS —POEMS 
OF PATRICK CAREY and WILLIAM HAMMOND — BOS- 
WORTH’S ARCADIUS AND SEPHA, etc. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net each. 


New Oxford Tudor and Stuart Library. 
Paper Covers, imitating ne a aaa Binding, 
58. net eac ume, 


THE DEFENCE OF THE REALM, By Sir H. Knyvett, 1596. 
Now fer the first time printed from. a MS..in the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
With an Introduction by C. HuGHEs. 


HOWELL’S DEVISES. With an Introduction by W. A. Rarzicu. 


EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the. Unpublished Second Part. 
Edited by C.F. BELL. 


PEPYS’S MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 1679-1688. 


Edited by J, R. TANNER, 
HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. Leo Koenicspercer. 


Translated by FRANCIS A, WELBY. With a Preface by LorRD KELVIN. With 
3 Portraits, royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS, By P. §. Atuen, Vol. I. 
1484-1514. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. net, 

This is the first volume of -what is intended to'be a-complete edition—the first for 
two centuries—of the correspondence of Erasmus, including, as was his own wish, the 
prefaces to his numerous works. It contains some three hundred letters written 
between the end.of the year 1484 andthe month of July 1514, It is expected that the 
werk will be completed in five or six volumes, 


PRIMITIVE AND MEDIZIVAL JAPANESE TEXTS. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by F. Victor Dick1ns, C.B., some- 
time Registrar of the University of London. Vol. I., Texts. Vol. IL, 
Translations. The two volumes, 8vo, cloth, with xz Illustrations, 21s, net, or 
separately, ras. 6d. net each. 


GUIDE TO THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By A. Crark. Iilus- 


trated, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 











ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, THIRD IMPRESSION. 


AUTHOR AND PRINTER. A Guide to Authors, Editors, Printers, 
Correctors of the Press, Composito’s and Typists. With full list of Abbreviations. 
An attempt to codify the best Typ>zraphical Practices df the Present Day. By 
F. Howarp COoLLins, with the assistance of ne Authors, Editors, Printers, and 
Correctors of the Press, Second Elition. Third’ Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

5s. net; back and corners, 63. 6d. net. 
G. B.S. in, the Aushor :—‘‘ Mg. Howard Collins has certainly done this job extra- 


The World’s Classies 


87 VOLUMES NOW READY. 
In various Styles and; Bindings from 1s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES /UST PUBLISHED. 
THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Translated by 


JOHN JACKSON. 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Vol. III. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL 
BROTHER JACOB. With an Introduction by THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. With an Introduction by 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 2 vols. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING AND THE [NEW 


ATLANTIS, With an Introduction by Prof. CasE. 
SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Verse by Professor Lewis 


CAMPBELL, 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford Univepsity, Bross, Amon .Corper, B.C. 
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BLACKIE’S 


GIFT BOOKS. 


were. 


A Mew Volume by Mr. Arthur Symons 
A PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN 
POETRY 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR SYMONS. Crown 8vo, sumptuously bound 
in quarter vellum, 6s. net. 
* Presented in beautiful form is this anthology. It might bedescribed as infinite riches in 
a decorated room. Mr. Symonds prints many little-known scraps of golden verse, and his notes 
and introduction are well worth readiug.”—Eveminc STanDARD. 


LA FRANCE MONARCHIQUE 


SCENES DE LA VIE NATIONALE DEPUIS LE r2me AU tome SIECLE 
RECUEILLIES DES MEMOIRES CONTEMPORAINS. 
By G. H. Powett, B.A., aod O. B. Powext. B.A. 
Demy 8vo, eleganty bound incloth gilt, 6s. not. 


New Books for Boys 


Two New Stories by 


CAPT. F. S. BRERETON 


Tux Times says.—“ The mantle of Henty seems to have descended on Capt. Brereton.” 


ROGER THE BOLD 
A TALE OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR 


A TALE OF THE THIRD AFGHAN WAR. 
Illustrated by W. Rainy, R.L Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the above. Price 6s. 


A New Writer for Boys 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G 8. 


THE LOST EXPLORERS 


A STORY OF THE TRACKLESS DESERT. 
Illustrat-d by AxtHur H. Bucxtanp, Large crown 8vo cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 











A NEW STORY by HARRY COLLINGWOOD 


ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF HENTY’S MASTERPIECE. 


WITH CLIVE IN INDIA 


OR, THE BEGINNINGS OF AN EMPIRE. 
ILLUSTRATED. NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS 


Pictured by CHARLES ROBINSON, with text by EVELYN SHARP 
Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

In this beautiful volume Mr. CHARLES ROBINSON and Miss EVELYN SHARP 
describe with mingled sentiment and humour all the joyous happenings of the Christmas season. 
In nearly 200 charming illustrations in colour and black-and-white the artist tel!s pictorially 
what the author describes in words—all that makes Christmas a time of pure delight to the 
young. In the sumptuousness of its get-np, the richness cf binding, the quality cf paper, and 
the excellence of printing, The Ctild’s Christmas is a triumph of modern book production. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
A handsome Volume of ro2pp., with over 150 Illustrations, inclucing 40 Full-page Pictures in 
Full Colour by the best Artists. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth. gilt edges, 5s, 


8s, 6d. $s. 6d, 








New Books for Giris 
By ROSA MULHOL' AND (LADY By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
GILBERT). 


OUR SISTER Maisie, | GIRL COMRADES. Illus- 


Illustrated by G. Demain Hammonp, R.I. trated by G. Dematn Hammon, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, elegant, gilt top, Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top,6s 


os, 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A GIRL OF THE FOR- 
TUNATE ISLES. Illustrated by Pavut 
Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
o'ivine edges, 3s. 61. 


|Bv ETHEL F, HEDDLE. 
AN ORIGINAL GIRL. 
Illustrated. Crewn 8vo, cloth elegant 
(i olivine edges. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 





A SET OF CATALOGUES, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOUBS, 
WILL BE BENT POST-FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 





BLACKIE AND SON, Liwirepv, 50 Op Batmey, E,C. 


THE VERDICT.—“ Messrs. Blackwood have the 
reputation of discovering new and gifted writers." 


Blackwoods’ Best | Books 
I 








THE VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA” 


An account of the work of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Expedition. A book of the greatest interest, of whith the 
“P.M.G.” says: “A model to all explorers who desire to 
write the story of their adventures.” It has 105 illustrations 
and three maps. Price 21s. «et. 


2 


IMAIDS OF HONOUR 


By A. J. Green-Armytage. A collection of short lives of those 
maiden ladies who have attained to fame—such as Hannah 
More, Mary Kingsley, Sister Dora, Jean Ingelow, Louisa 
Akott, Christina Rossetti, Mary Lamb, etc. etc. A charming 
gift-book to a girl, but at the same time a work of great interest 
and value to “ grown-ups.” With portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


3 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMY 


By H. McPherson, jun. “An extremely interesting, clear, 
and accurate record, presented in a small compass, of the mar- 
vellous progress in astronomy during the past 100 years. A 
hands book of reference to the astronomical student as well as 
guide to the general reader.” 6s. 






































New Six-Shilling Novels 





Messrs. Blackwood find it impossible to do justice in ex- 
planatory notes to their popular novels, which have been 
received with a chorus of praise from the critics. In the list 
below you will find mentioned those well worthy of your 
attention. 


SKIPPER 
THE HEIR 











By Gilbert Watson 
By Sydney C. Grier 
FISHERMAN’S GAT By Edward Noble 
ADMIRAL QUILLIAM By Norreys Connell 
RICHARD HAWKWOOD 2y Nevilie’ Maugham 


A SERVANT OF THE KING 
By E. A. Griffin 


THE HEARTH OF HUTTON 
By W. J. Eccott 


THE SAFETY OF THE HONQURS 
By Alan McAulay 


THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA 
By L. Parry Trutcott 


By Frank Dilnot 
[ Jmmediately 


SCOUNDREL MARK 





Ask your bookseller for prospectus of the New Pc putar Epition of 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, now being issued in special handsome 
bindings and frontispieces, etc., at 3s. 6d. net a vol. 10 vols, 35s. 
net the set. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


WuHatT are the characteristics of the Vagabond? Mr. 
Arthur Rickett, the author of a pleasant little book on 
“The Vagabond in Literature,” lately published by 
Messrs. Dent, says they are three: (1) ‘‘ Restlessness—the 
wandering instinct; this expresses itself mentally as well 
as physically. (2) A passion for the Earth—shown not 
only in love of the open air, but in a delight in all mani- 
festations of life. (3) A constitutional reserve, whereby 
the Vagabond, though rejoicing in the company of a few 
kindred souls, is* put out of touch with the majority of 
men and women.” And he goes on to tell of six vaga- 
bonds-in-chief—Hazlitt, de Quincey, Borrow, Stevenson, 
Jefferies and Whitman, in all of whom he finds these 
qualities. 


He does not include Thoreau, in whom, surely, all his 
three qualities were very strong; he does not include 
Mr. Meredith, perhaps because he is alive. He does not 
include Tennyson, because, as he justly says, Tennyson, 
“looking the handsomest Vagabond to the life, living apart 
from the world, as if its conventions and routine were dis- 
tasteful to him, had scarcely a touch of the Vagabond in 
his temperament. That he had no Vagabond moods I will 
not say; for the poet who had no Vagabond moods is yet 
tobe born. But he frowned them down as best he could, 
and in his writings we can see the typical, cultured, middle- 
class Englishman as we certainly fail to see himin Brown- 
ing. Agreat deal of Tennyson is merely Philistinism made 
musical.’ Browning, on the other hand, our author claims 
for a Vagabond, for all his appearance of a prosperous 
banker and the middle-class Englishman that was sostrong 
in him. There is another Vagabond whom perhaps only the 
pleasant fact that he is alive robs of mention in Mr. Rickett’s 
introduction—Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, whose preface to the 
delightful “ Pilgrim’s Way,” lately published and shortly 
to be reviewed in this paper, proclaims him (what his 
readers must long have guessed him) a Vagabond of the 
first water at heart. 


“‘The poet who had no vagabond moods is yet to be 
born.” We might go further than that. Every imagina- 
tive writer, and more than half the h:ick-writers and 
students of literature are what they are by virtue of one, 
at least, of Mr. Rickett’s three postulated qualities—the 
restlessness, which we would rather term curiosity. It is 
essential to creative work. The man who accepts things 
as he finds them, who is not curious about the great 
world he lives in, never has anything to say about it. 
Curiosity is the mainspring of literature, of science, of 
art, of philosophy—of all intellectual work; and it seems 
to us that Mr. Rickett might, bya slight series of changes 
in his arbitrarily chosen qualities, include every writer that 
ever lived. 





One or two good things will greet the reader of Mr. John 
Francis Barnett’s new book of ‘‘ Musical Reminiscences 
and Impressions”’ (Hodder and Stoughton). Mr. Barnett 
will be better known to posterity by such work as “ Down 
dropp’d the sails” or ‘“‘ The fair breeze blew,” from his 
Ancient Mariner, than by his book; but we like im- 
mensely the idea of Romberg’s “‘ Toy Symphony ”’ played 
at St. James’s Hall with the following performers : Cuckoo, 
Sullivan ; drum (toy), Randegger: bells, Benedict ; quail, 
Hallé ; nightingale, enties ; rattle, Blumenthal ; trumpets 
(toy), Stainer and Kuhe, with Mr. Barnett and Cowen at 
the piano, and Cusins, Manns, Carl Rosa, Sankey, Ganz 
and Daubert for the strings. 


He has a good story, too, of the parsimonious committee- 
man of some society, who objected to paying a man three 
guineas for the single note on the gong in Cherubini’s 
Dies Irae, and offered to play it himself. Only the threat 
to fine him ten guineas if he came in wrong with that 
single note could deter him. 


The story of the trombone who tried to play a squashed 
fly on his score will be familiar to all; Mr. Barnett has a 
contrast in the case of the theatre manager who, observing 
a trombone sitting idle during a rest of one hundred and 
thirteen bars, threatened to discharge him. “I do not pay 
you to rest,I pay you to play!” said he. We read, too of 
E. F. Richter, the counterpoint teacher at the Leipsic Con- 
servatorium, who was so great a smoker that he smoked 
evenin the organ-loftof the church where he gave his 
organ-lessons. It is curious to note, by the way, that till 
Mr. Barnett determined to write his Ancient Mariner, 
many parts of which catch the very soul and spirit of 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Rime,” he had never read the poem. 


Mr. Clement Shorter writes: “‘In complaining of the 
use of the word ‘lied’ in my comment upon the pur- 
chase of a wrongly designated portrait by the National 
Portrait Gallery you misread the literary significance of 
the word. When Johnson was told that one Pott had 
said that his play Irene was good he replied, ‘If Pott 
said so, Pott lied,’ and so I asserted with obvious in- 
debtedness to Johnson that if, as Mr. Cust states, ‘a 
Mr. Burgess’ said ‘forty years ago’ tbat he had pur- 
chased this particular portrait from the Heger family, it 
is clear that he lied, as we have the word of Dr. Heger of 
Brussels that his father never painted, and that any por- 
trait bearing his signature must be an imposture. Prob- 
ably ‘a Mr. Burgess’ was himself the painter, ia which 
case he was rather a clever artist as well as a clever 
rascal,” 


The autumn lists of new books and new editions are 
singularly lacking this year in sporting books and books 
about the country. It can hardly be that such books 
find no sale, unless. indeed, Bridge has usurped the evening 
hours that used to be spent in the smoking-room. Pos- 
sibly the country gentleman likes to take his reading to- 
day in smaller doses than he used to do, and is content 
with short articles and magazine essays. But we have 
had no such books of late as St. John’s ‘* Wild Sports and 
Natural History of the Highlands,’ or ‘‘ My Life as an 
Angler,’’ by William Henderson, or ‘‘ The Moor and the 
Loch,” by John Colquhoun, books that take the reader 
straight to nature and so have a special charm of their 
own. There are plenty of good sportsmen to-day who 
are careful observers of nature, and they might give the 
world their experiences an they would. Moreover, there 
is always Walton’s “ Compleat Angler” to be re-edited, 
if there is any one left who has not tried his hand at it 


already. 


For it seems to be the ambition of every angler to edit 
Walton, much as it is the ambition of all good classics to 
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translate the Aeneid. Edward Jesse, Cristopher Davies, 
Andrew Lang and George Dewar are only a few of the 
anglers who have been moved of late years to add to the 
editions of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,” which now number 
considerably over a hundred. “Each of the three last 
centuries,” writes Mr. Dewar in his introduction, “ has 
produced a writer on ‘the open air’ of unrivalled merit, 
Izaak Walton, Gilbert White, and Richard Jefferies.”” It 
remains to be seen whether this twentieth century will 
be capable of producing a fourth worthy of being classed 
with them. 


The one-day sale which Messrs. Sotheby announce for 
November 10 consists of one hundred and eighty lots 
selected from the Library at Mollington Hall, Chester, 
formed by the Jate Canon Blomfield, now the property of 
Mr. Gu Peilden, and comprises Early Printed and Rare 
Books, Illuminated and other Manuscripts, and some works 
in fine Old Bindings. There are a score of specimens of 
the famous Aldine Press among the Early Printed Books 
and also some fifteenth-century printing. 


One of the lots is the rare edition of the Bible printed 
by Day and Seres in 1549 (Matthew’s Version revised by 
Becke), one of the “‘ Bugge”’ Bibles. Another lot is Arch- 
bishop Laud’s Scottish Liturgy, Edin. 1637, with which 
is bound the 1636 edition of “The Psalmes of King 
David translated by King James.” A book meriting 
notice is the rare First Polyglot Psalter, edited by 
Aug. Justinianus, containing as a gloss on the Psalm 
Coeli enarrant, the first notice of the life and voyages of 
Columbus and his discovery of America. 


A correspondent sends us some figures which tend to 
show that the “ modern picture-market ” is by no means 
depressed. At the Institute of Oil Painters thirty pic- 
tures have been sold during the first fortnight, seventeen 
pictures yon the total of {922 15s.; while thirty 
exhibits at the Royal Society of British Artists have 
found purchasers in the past week. Our correspondent 
concludes by claiming that “indisputable facts, if 
proving no remarkable appreciation or understanding of 
the art of painting, do at least expose the fallacy that 
modern pictures are unsaleable.” 


Further and weightier evidence of the increasing im- 
portance attached to modern painting is furnished by the 
formation of the Scottish Modern Arts Association. In 
a preliminary prospectus, signed by Lord Balcarres, Sir 
Walter Armstrong, Sir Edward Tennant, and many other 
public men, in addition to Sir James Guthrie and the 
leading painters of Scotland, it is set forth that “‘ there is 
not a gallery in Scotland to which the student of art, 

rofessiona] or amateur, resident or visiting, can be re- 
erred as containing a permanent collection of work 
adequately representative of modern Scottish Art.” The 
aim of this new body, therefore, will be first to secure 
year by year worthy works by Scottish artists, and 
secondly, as funds permit, to acquire contemporary works, 
other than Scottish, of outstanding interest. Thus in time 
Edinburgh, as well as Dublin, is to have its gallery of 
modern art, and we suggest that artists of secure position 
should be asked to give examples of their art, as they have 
already been asked—in most cases successfully—by the 
founders of the similar movement in Dublin. We are 
glad to note that ** when dealing with living artists the 
pictures will be bought if possible direct from the artists 
themselves,” and under some scheme of low prices 
“similar to that employed by the Luxembourg.” In this 
manner the association should avoid another Chantrey 
scandal, and prevent its income ever being used as a 
pension or prize fund for any artistic clique. Further 
particulars of the movement may be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr, Gilbert L. D. Hole, W.S., 172 Braid Road, 
Edinburgh, 





The Library Association is now taking a part in the 
book war. Without taking sides with either party, it 1s 
endeavouring to restore to the public libraries the pores 
that have been taken from them. A circular has been 
issued to the booksellers asking them to use what influence 
they have with the publishers toinduce them:to give the 
same discount to public libraries which is ‘already given 
to Governmentlibraries. These institutions are recognised 
as almost “trade,” and receive a substantial discount off 
even net books. The public library, on the other hand, 
does not obtain any discount, openly, off net books. And 
in this respect England stands alone. In all other 
countries the public libraries receive some preference 
over the retail buyer. It is interesting to note that the 
suggestion made in these columns some time back by a 
correspondent was adopted as an additional “ influence” 
to the bookseller. This suggestion was that a co-operative 
book-supply company should be formed by libraries for 
the supply of books to themselves. 


The Omnibus Library Bill has now been put intoits final 
form by the honorary solicitor of the Library Association, 
and will shortly be placed in the hands of Mr. Tennant, 
M.P., who will have charge of it in the House. The Bill 
now contains an additional clause (a result of the discus- 
sion which took place at the Conference at Bradford) 
giving permission to library authorities to make expendi- 
ture on lectures and exhibitions. In the light of Lord 
Rosebery’s remarks at the opening of the London Univer- 
sity Library, lectures are essential to libraries. And the 
efforts of the past and the present have been hampered 
by the necessity of making the lectures “free” in the 
sense of costing nothing. Brighton Library Committee 
has recently decided to give fortnightly lectures through 
the winter. The first will be an introductory lecture on 
books, by the Chief Librarian. 





The National Home Reading Union is still endeavouring 
to enlist the aid of the public libraries, and a conference 
of members and London librarians was held last week. 
But it would appear that little can be done on the lines 
of making the public library an adjunct to the Union. If 
any success is to attend conjunction it must be accepted 
that, no matter how successful reading circles may be, they 
can only occupy a subsidiary place in the work of the public 
library. Another conference which took place in London 
last week between Landon librarians and school teachers 
promises more success. A significant point is that the 
London County Council has accepted the offer of the 
Library Association’s assistance in drawing up its lists of 
school prizes. 


It is curious that just when in England we are realising 
the educational importance of illustration the Germans 
are discovering that it is quite as bad to force the youth- 
ful mind to flights beyond its powers, In the October 
number of the Kumstwart there is an article of protest 
against the new method of drawing-lessons to illustrate 
the literature class by asking the pupils to draw or paint 
the figures of poetry. It would take the imagination of a 
Blake or a Boecklin to give an adequate idea of Goethe’s 
‘* Erl-King,” and, as the writer points out, there is great 
danger that the pictures produced by the children will 
mar or efface the beautiful if vague impression produced 
on their minds, since inability to give a concrete form 
to their sensations does not prove such sensations to be 
absent. Carlyle says that it were ill for us if we had 
nothing in us beyond what we could express. The article 
concludes with a warning that it disparages genius to give 
a child to suppose that he could illustrate one of Goethe’s 
finest ballads. 

The German system of forcing the pupils to think 
for themselves leads sometimes to amusing results. At 
a finishing school for girls in a small German town a 
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protessor of ethics recently set himself the task ot rousing 
the dormant intelligence of a particularly stolid class. 
After some preliminary lectures on pessimism and op- 
timism, he administered a first shock by asking each pupil 
to censider before the next lecture whether she was an 
optimist or a pessimist, and to let him have a paper 
stating her reasons. The second shock upset the entire 
establishment, for, after dealing eloquently with the 
iniquity of suicide, as being in any circumstances opposed 
to the law of God, he concluded by asking them to let 
him have papers stating why, when a captain committed 
suicide by going down with his ship, every one spoke of 
it as a noble deed. On this eccasion the ‘‘ Directrice”’ 
had some very awkward questions to evade, and was 
heard to regret the excessive zeal of the lecturer. But at 
the — of the term the pupils went home with awakened 
miads. 


Former members of the Oxford Union will be in- 
terested to hear that the fading, peeling frescoes by 
Morris, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and others on the wails of 
the Library—the old Debating Hall—at which they used 
—or used not—to look up with regret and admiration 
have been photographed, and that the photographs have 
been published by the Clarendon Press with an intro- 
duction by Professor Holmes. and a history and explana- 
tion by Mr. Holman Hant. The photographs are said to 
reveal more of the designs than any eye has seen for 
forty years. 


Selby Abbey, for the rebuilding of which a national 
appeal is being made, holds a unique position, as the 
one great Benedictine monastery ot Northern England 
which survives as a parochial church. ‘The monastery 
of Selby,” wrote Freeman, ‘“‘was a foundation of the 
Conqueror, and Selby itself was, according toa tradition 
which its very unlikelihood makes likely, the birthplace 
of his one English-born child.” But if the monastery 
was the first building at Selby, and it was only just 
rising in 1068, it is difficult to see how Henry I. could 
have been born there: thongh, as Freeman points out, 
the — of William in taking care that the future king 
should be born in that most troubled part of his kingdom 
would be inexact accordance with the policy of Edward L., 
when he arranged that the son whom -he designed to be 
Prince of Wales should be born upon Welsh soil. 





The bibliographical ion of the new volume of the 
“Cambridge Modern History” is an exceptional feature, 
to which attention is called in the preface by the editors 
of the work. “It seemed a fitting tribute,” they write, 
‘“‘to the memory of Lord Acton, the projector of this 
history, to utilise the moble collection of books brought 
together by him, and now, thanks to the generous action 
of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. John Morley, part of the Cam- 
bridge University Library, for the purpose of attempting 
what has never before been attempted in this country—a 
full bibliography of the Thirty Years War, and more 
especially of its extant original documents and contem- 
porary marrative and controversial literature.” They 
add that Miss A. M. Cooke is engaged, under the general 
direction of the University Librarian, in classifyimg and 
cataloguing Lord Acton’s collection. This classified 
catalogue, which is to be published shortly, should be of 
great benefit to ali students of modern history im this 


country. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


British Museum (Natural History) Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Swiney Lectures on : Monday, 
November 12, at 6 p.m., Lecture IV., Fanna of Scotland. Wedne E 
November 14, at 6 P.m., Lecture V., Fauna of England and Wales. 
Friday, November 16, xt 6 p.m., Lecture VI., Spanish Peninsula and 
Pyrenees, fiustrated by Lantern Slides. 





Linnean Society, Burlington House. Evening meeting, Thursday, 
November 15, at 8 p.m. Paper: Mr. Horace W. Monckton, “ 
Recent Researches in Norway.” [Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 

Zoological Society of London, 3 Hanover Square, W. Tuesday, 
November 13, at 3.50 P.M. (1) Professcr R. Burckhardt, C.M.Z.S. : 
On the Embryo of the Okapi. @) Mr, F. F. Laidlaw: Zoological 
Results of the Third Tanganyika Expedition, conducted by Dr. 
W. A. Cunnington, 1904-05 ; Re on the Turbellaria. (3) Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas, F.R.S.: List further collections of Mansmais 
from Western Australia, iacluding a series from Bernier Island, 
obtained for Mr. W. E. Balston ; with Field-notes by the Collector, 
Mr. G. C. Shortbridge. (4) Messrs. J. Cosmo Melvill, F.Z.S., and 
Robert Standen : The Mollusca of the Persian Gulf, Gulf of Oman, 
and Arabian Sea, as evidenced mainly through the collections of 
Mr. F. W. Townsend, 1893-1905, with descriptions of new species; 
Part IL, Pelecypoda. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus,—Monday, November 12, 5 P.M. 
Mr. Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate; ‘‘On the Relation of Literature 
to Politics.”’ Thursday, November 15,62.m. Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer : “ On artistic possibilities of the machine." , 

Art Exhibitions.—Grafton Galleries: Works of the late Archibald 
Stuart Wortley.—Views of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens by 
Mary L. Breakell. Open to December 3.—The Artificers’ Guild, 
9 Maddox Street. Metal-work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture, 
lettering.—Tooth and Sons: Winter Exhibition.— john Baillie: 
Cheyne Art Club : Pictures and sculpture: October 26 to November 23. 
—Shepherds : Early British Masters.—Ryder Gallery: Water-colours 
by Margaret R. Wansey: November 1 to November 14.—Natural 
History Maseum, Romford Road, Stratford : Essex Arts Club: Pic- 
tures, etc.: October 22 to January 1.—Graves Galleries: London 
Sketch Club: October 27 to end of November. Paintings of Flowers 
in Oil by Louise E. Perman.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street—Messrs. Dowdeswell : The Society of Twenty-five 
English Painters : November 2.—E. J. van Wisselingh. Works by 
Alphonse Legros, William Strang, A.R.A., and Dorothea Landau. 
Closes November 15.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet 
Pictures by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—-Dickinson. 
Contemporary Scottish Art. October 27 for three weeks. —R.Gutekunst: 
Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostade and Van Dyck. November 5 to 
December 3.—Obach : The Society of Twelve. November 5 for one 
monath.— New Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.— 
Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels 
by Arthur Wardle. November 7.—Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and 
Co., Friday, November 2.—Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, 
painted for the Town Council of Johannesburg, and other pictures by 
M. Theodore Roussel. Goupil Gallery: Memorial Exhibition of 
Works by the late H. B. Brabazon. November 12.—Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colomrs; Pall Mall East: Winter Exhibition, 
November 12.—New English Art Club ; Dering Yard : November fo. 
—New Dudley Gallery. November ro: Tinsel Pictures by Miss 
Birkenruth and Water-colours by C. A. C, Jeffcock,—Messrs. Graves. 
Nocturnes in off by Miss Marguerite Verboeckhoven, November 10 to 
end of month. 

Concerts.—November 10, 3 P.M. Second Symphony Concert.— 
November 10, 2.30 P.M. Chappell Ballad Concert. November 12, 8, 
London Symphony Orchestra.—Bechstein Hall: November ro, at 3 
P.M. Sarasate and Sobrino.—November 12, 3 p.M., Ernest Sharpe.— 
November 12, 8. Howard Jones. — November 13, 8.15. Bluebell 
Klean.—November 14, 3.30. Susan Strong.-- November 14, 3.30 
Parisottii—November 15, 3. Harold Bauer.--November 15, 8.15. 
Sigmund Beel,--November 17, 3.15. Pachmann.—-November 17, 8. 
William Ludwig.—November 19, 3. David Bispham.— Aeolian Hal}: 
November 8 at 3, Marie Fromm. 

Plays: November 29 at Chester. Three of the Chester Mystery 
Plays: The Salutation, The King’s Play, The Shepherd's Play, Novem- 
ber 20. Professor Gollancz will lecture on the plays at Chester.— 
Stage Society. Scala Theatre, December 9 and 10. The Weavers, by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Morison.--November 16 
and 17, 8.30. Scala Theatre. In aid of the Little Sisters of the Poor: 
A Simple Sweep, by F. W. Broughton, music by Father James F. 
Downes ; La Falouse, by J. A. Bleackley, and The Minstrel, by J. A. 
Bleackley, music by Father Downes. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkimson amd Hodge. November 10. Early 
printed and rare books and MSS, (illustrated and others) from the 
Mollington Hall Library formed by the late Canon G. B. Blomfield. 
November 15 and 16. English and Colonial Coins, Patterns and 
Proofs, and the Loveday collection of Crown Pieces. 

Messrs. Robinson and Fisher: Willis’s Rooms, November 15. 
Thirty pictures and pastes by Wynford Dewhurst. 








LITERATURE 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. By Frepertc W1LL1AM 
Marrianp. (Duckworth, 18s. net.) 


IN this careful and well-written book no attempt is made 
to estimate the place which Sir Leslie Stephen is likely to 
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hold in English letters. What it does chiefly is to unfold 
the career of a man whose gifts are susceptible of tolerably 
exact definition. In literature the highest and at the same 
time the most profitable talent is that of sympathetic 
imagination. A man who has the power to create may 
experience difficulties at the outset of his career, but 
ultimately, should he succeed at all, his success will be of 
the highest. But the most ardent admirers of Sir Leslie 
Stephen would not put forward the claim on his behalf 
that his genius lay in this direction. We hear in the 
course of his life of his attempting many things—essays, 
criticism, history, biography, but there is no indication 
that he ever felt the inspiration to construct original 
work. He was not a story-teller, and he was not a poet. 
Even as a critic it is impossible to place him in the first 
rank. He wrote agreeably and with much appreciation 
of the books he loved, but one has only to place the best 
of his criticism beside the best of that of Matthew Arnold, 
say, or Sainte-Beuve to see that it wants the illumination 
of a really first-class mind. He was, however, an excel- 
lent journalist. Mr. Frederick Greenwood likened his 
contributions to the Pali Mall Gazette to coin of the realm. 
But even in that praise there is something damnatory. 
Genius is at times more than coin of the realm, and at 
times much less. The man from whom an Editor may 
expect a masterpiece is also one who may give forth what 
is litt!e better than drivel. For ordinary purposes he is 
not so useful as the sound, capable member of the staff 
that Stephen must have been. But he was not quite 
happy in the organs that he wrote for. The Saturday 
Review in the hey-day of its pride must have been a 
somewhat curious paper. In theology it was to some 
extent dominated by its proprietor, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who was an extremely High Churchman. Sir Leslie 
Stephen remarks that : 


as few intelligent men, and therefore few Saturday reviewers, agree 
with him in this matter, the result is to neutralise the paper entirely. 
It sometimes sneers at the Evangelical party and frequently sneers at 
religious belief generally, though in terms sufficiently covert to 
deceive the ordinary British public; but in most church matters it 
preserves an exceptional silence. 


The truth is that in his early days Stephen set himself 
to catch the tone of the journals to which he contributed, 
and thereby lost his own individuality. So much was this 
the case that in 1894, when he was writing his brother’s 
life, he was surprised to find that, on looking over the files 
of the Saturday, ‘‘ though he could distinguish his brother’s 
articles, he could rarely distinguish his own by merely 
reading them.”’ The subjects that he chose to write 
about then were not such as led to the expression of his 
inmost thoughts. If we look at a list of articles he 
contributed during seven weeks of 1869 we find that he re- 
viewed such works as “ Fors Clavigera,” a novel by James 
Payn, “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” Edmund Yates’s 
““Dr. Wainwright’s Patient,” and Hutton’s ™ Essays,” 
while his Middles dealt with “‘ London Pauperism,” ‘* Our 
Christian Civilisation,” obliquely levelled at the bom- 
bardment of Paris, *‘ The Times, and the Terms of Peace,” 
“Government and Vaccination ’’—which is all journalism, 
pure and simple. His connection with the Cornhill began 
in 1866, and here again we find him seeking out the 
popular topic. His first essay was on American Humour, 
and he contributed a series of papers signed by ‘‘ A Cynic,” 
the subjects in 1869 being “The Cynic’s Apology,” 
“Idolatry,” ‘Useless Knowledge,” ‘‘The Decay of 
Murder,” ‘‘ National Antipathies,” ‘‘The Uses of Fools,” 
**Social Slavery”? and many others. These essays were 
never published in book form, and the biographer thinks 
that they were very properly suppressed. They were 
written from a pose. ‘‘Leslie was no cynic, he had no 
love for cynics; he thoroughly saw of what affectation 
and egoism professed cynicism is manufactured.” 


Mr. Maitland goes a step further and says: ‘‘ he had not 
histrionic power enough to become a good stage cynic, and 
in some of the qualities that go to make the cynic of real 
life he was miserably deficient.”” For “ histrionic power ” 





we might effectively substitute the phrase, ‘‘ dramatic 
sympathy.” It was the lack of this that hindered Stephen 
from scaling the heights of literature. His tenure of the 
editorial chair of the Cornhill was not a very distinguished 
success. The contributors he managed to gather round 
him were by no means so brilliant that they can be 
described as “‘ all the talents.” If we take a list of the 
writers of serial stories, we are led to the conclusion that 
in choosing them Leslie Stephen was largely guided b 
reputation. He had, indeed, published George Meredi 
before Mr. Meredith had the name that he now possesses, 
but the others were handed on to him. We wonder what 
his letter-bag can have contained. He published many 
essays by R. L. Stevenson and W. E. Henley. Mr. Mait- 
land says that he could not boast of making any great 
discoveries, and regards as his boldest venture the 
acceptance of Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Hospital Outlines.”’ How- 
ever, we have some pleasant pictures of him as Editor of 
the Cornhill. Mr. Edmund Gosse tells how Leslie Stephen, 
‘*in his well-known black velvet jacket,” called on R.L.S., 
and Stevenson and he were invited to dine with the 
great man, 


We anticipated—I cannot imagine why—a large collection of lite- 
rary notabilities, and, in our eagerness, we were hanging about, outside 
the house, some time before we could present ourselves. But we were 
the only guests. Leslie Stephen sat at one end of the table, his wife 
at the other, Miss Annie Thackeray opposite to us two lads. I shall 
always remember the surprise Leslie Stephen's appearance gave me; 
the long, thin, bright red beard, radiating in a fan-shape; the wrinkled 
forehead ; the curious flatness of the top of the head, accentuated by 
the fulness of the auburn hair on either side; the long cold hands ; 
the distraught and melancholy eyes. The dinner was extremely 
quiet. Scarcely a word fell from either of the Stephens, ani we two 
guests, although chatterboxes engrained, were subdued to silence by 
shyness. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy gives a sketch that may be placed 
side by side with this. He had called for the first time 
at 8 Southwell Gardens. 


He welcomed me with one hand, holding back the barking “ Troy "’ 
with the other, The dog’s name I, of course, had never heard till 
then, and I said, ‘‘ That is the name of my wicked soldier-hsro.'’ He 
answered caustically, ‘I don't think my Troy will feel hurt at the 
coincidence, if yours doesn't.’’ I rejoined, ‘‘ There is alsq another 
coincidence. Another Leslie Stephen lives near here, I find.’’ 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ he’s the spurious one.” 

Perceiving, what I had not gathered from his letters, that I had a 
character to deal with, I made some cheerful reply, and tried him 
further. We were looking out of the window, and I asked him what 
made him live in such a new street (he had lately removed thither), 
with pavements hardly laid, and the road-stones not rolled in. He 
said he had played as a child with his nurse in the fields hard by, 
and he fancied living on the spot, which was dear to him, though the 
building operations interfered with the sentiment much. I felt then 
that I liked him, which at first I had doubted. The feeling never 
changed, 


We must not conclude without a word about the 
famous Sunday tramps, ‘‘ that noble body of scholarly 
and cheerful pedestrians,” as Mr. Meredith calls them, 
They formed a kind of club or society, which was in 
existence for fifteen years, and Stephen was leader up to 
1891. The two hundred and fifty-second and last walk 
was taken in 1895. The decay of the society is attri- 
buted to golf and bicycles. The usual course was to take 
along walk into the country, get a lunch of bread and 
cheese at the village ale-house and scurry back in time for 
dinner in town. The following is the best account we can 
find of Stephen’s conversation : 


Fully to enjoy Stephen you had to be alone with him. Then if you 
did not ask too many questions—a catechist was to him of all bores 
the most abominable—he would chat of men and things, of books and 
journals, of poetry and prize-fighting, philosophy and pedestrianism, 
the virtues of guides and the sins of contributors: never dazzling, 
never epigrammatic, always terse and humorous, always full of good 
matter and sober sense. It was the talk of a man who had seena 
good deal of human nature, who had strong likes and dislikes, but 
much equity and much compassion. But there! Stephen would 
have been the first to say that he was no Johnson, and certainly he 
has found no Boswell. Nor by my fault will he lose so much as some 
men would. He never “talked like a book”; not in the least; yet 
those who read his books and letters will, I feel sures, know exactly 
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what his talk was like, for he was homogeneous. Beneath the 
academic costume, somewhat carelessly worn, a sympathetic eye will 
easily detect the shooting-coat of the ‘ chief guide."’ 


On the whole, the life of Stephen was full, scholarly and 
useful. It has been well told in this volume, which will 
amply repay reading. 


THE OLD COUNTRY 
The Old Country. By Henry Newsort. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


Mr. HENRY NEWBOLT’s novel, ‘‘The Old Country,” is a 
kind of romantic *‘ Time-machine.” The motto, which he 
has chosen for it from Sir Thomas Browne—‘“In Eternity 
there is no distinction of Tenses’’—vaguely indicates its 
import. The story begins at the present time, and 
suddenly shifts to the year in which the battle of Poictiers 
was fought. The characters for the most part remain the 
same, nor does the scene change. Stephen Bulmer, in the 
early chapters, is a young Englishman, of Colonial up- 
bringing, who “‘speaks of things to come as if he saw 
them.” In the later chapters, he is the same Englishman, 
modified by an Italian education. But the sense of time 
has vanished from his brain. Visible things have lost 
their century, and in spite of a double consciousness, he 
has gone back five hundred years. “‘ He saw without any 
amazement ’”’—this is how the transformation is announced 
—‘‘that here and there in the landscape there were un- 
familiar aspects, slight changes such as those to be felt 
rather than seen after a period of absence; and from the 
opposite hill the house from which he had come last night 
had disappeared without a trace, though the avenues and 
the old walled garden still remained. This was the world 
he knew, but not the world as he had known it; its form 
and beauty were the same, but not its relation to himself.” 
In other words, he goes back to the place which once he 
filled, without wonder or uncertainty, and thus gives 
Mr. Newbolt an opportunity not merely for a sketch of 
English life in the tourteenth century, but for the setting 
forth of a wise parable. 

** Life in England,” says one of Mr. Newbolt’s characters, 
‘‘ has always been possible and intelligible for an English- 
man.” That is the argument and conclusion of the book. 
‘There is nothing new under the sun,” and a man “ may 
conceive himself in the same manner to have lived from 
the beginning and to be as old as the World.” To speak 
of old and new, of ancientand modern is to court con- 
fusion. The trappings ot life have changed; the essence 
remains constant. Or, if we may borrow a metaphor from 
the battle-field, the tactics of existence shift from age to 
age, while its strategy is unalterable. There is no differ- 
ence between the Bishop of Exeter, who excommunicated 
a recalcitrant priest, and the more modern prelate, who 
drives a free-thinking preacher into the hedgerow or into 
the camp of the infidels. The Battle of Poictiers, described 
by Mr. Newbolt with much spirit, gave the same chance of 
bravery and heroism as did the fights sternly fought upon 
the African veldt. Then as now it is called old-fashioned 
to have a “‘ feeling wider and deeper than mere love of 
country.” Inall matters of Churchand State oneepoch 
is but a repetition of another, and Stephen Bulmer, sud- 
denly thrown back from the consideration of America and 
modern politics, is intimately at home in the England of 
the Black Prince. ; 

“In Eternity there is no distinction of Tenses.” But 
we are notin Eternity, and Time is a rigid conventfon of 
ourlife. It is possible, therefore, that some readers may 
find Mr. Newbolt’s artifice too fantastic for their under- 
standing. Atthe same time, Mr. Newbolt makes the tran- 
sition so lightly and so easily, that not even the most 
indolent brain need be puzzled. He insists upon no violent 
contrasts; he demands the acceptance of no machinery. 
The clock is put back—that is all, and you havea practical 
lilustration that ‘‘ things long past have been answered 
by things present.” 

Ingenious as is Mr. Newbolt’s thesis, it is not for that 





that we would most highly praise his book. The story is 
told with a tact and delicacy rarely found in the modern 
novel. Not merely is Mr. Newbolt separated by a wide 
gulf from the common merchants of fiction ; he has written 
many passages which must be judged by a higher standard 
than that set by his contemporaries. He has painted the 
West Country with a skill and sympathy which come of 
knowledge. But it is the picture of Poictiers which is his 
masterpiece. This is done with a simplicity and a con- 
cealment of effort, which are the marks of good prose. It 
is not a purple patch. It is in perfect tone with the rest. 
Only, the theme is better suited to the author’s style than 
disquisitions upon politics and theology. In the desert 
dulness of the mass of novels “ The Old Country” is a 
pleasant oasis, and we are of good hope that Mr. Newbolt 
will make another essay in the art of fiction. Nor shall 
we be sorry if next time he forgets Eternity and its lost 
tenses, and places his characters frankly and wholly in one 
and the same century. 


A STATESMAN’S LIFE 


Life and Letters of Lord Durham. By Stuart J, Rem, 2 vols. 
(Longmans, 36s, net.) 


SiR WILLIAM BUTLER, speaking on the problem of Govern 
ment in South Africa some little time ago, made the 
remark that, though Lord Durham’s authority lasted but 
a few months, he did more “in the making of Canada 
—in laying the foundation of the present state of pros- 
perity and happiness—than had been achieved by all the 
Governors and Governments of seventy years before him.” 
This was, as Mr. Stuart J. Reid says, a statement as 
generous as it was bold. In itself it would serve as an 
excuse, if there were no other, for the book before us, but 
Lord Durham was in reality one of the most conscien- 
tious, high-minded, and honourable statesmen that 
England has produced, and is worthy, for reasons other 
than his career in Canada, of the honour now paid to his 
memory. He belonged to the very old family of Lambtons 
of the county of Durham. If we were to believe tradition, 
there were members of the family there in Saxon times, 
and at any rate there is a signature of John de Lamton 
who attested the Charter of Uchtred de Wodeshend in 
the closing years of the twelfth century. The later tradi- 
tion of the family was a liberal one, and Lord,Durham’s 
father, William Henry Lambton, was a remarkable man, 
who supported the principles of Fox and was a life-long 
friend of Lord Grey. Thus, as has often happened with 
members of the British aristocracy, the young statesman 
grew up in an atmosphere of politics. He himself was 
born in London in 1792 and was educated partly by a 
private tutor and afterwards at Eton at the time when 
Keate ruled the lower school, having for school com- 
panions among others Percy Bysshe Shelley and Stratford 
Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. He left 
Eton at Christmas 1808 and in 1812 eloped with Miss 
Henrietta Cholmondeley. 


The young lovers took coach to Gretna Green, and were there 
married on January 1, 1812, by that informal parson, Robert Elliot, 
who in later years used to boast that he had made upwards of seven 
thousand people happy. The ‘‘ Annual Register '’ records the wedding 
in the following terms: ‘‘At Gretna Green, William H. Lambton, 
Esq., of Durham, to Miss Cholmondeley, daughter of the celebrated 
Madame St. Alban.” It is odd that the bridegroom should be wrongly 
described, as W. H. Lambton was, of course, his younger brother. 
Madame St. Alban, in spite of the reputation which she appears to 
have enjoyed in 1812, is now almost a mythical personage, and her 
name is not to be found in any list of musical or theatrical 
celebrities. 


The marriage was afterwards repeated in a moreseemly 
fashion by Philip Egerton, Rector of Malpas in the county 
of Cheshire. The union proved to be a brief one. Mrs. 
Lambton’s health was delicate from the first, and she died 
early. Of her three children, only one reached woman- 
hood, and she too was cut off at twenty-three. Lambton 
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attained his majority in the spring of 1813, and almost 
immediately afterwards the representation of the county 
of Durham fell vacant through the death of Sir Henry 
Vane Tempest. He became a Sanne and was duly 
elected, representing the constituency until 1828, when he 
was elevated to the peerage. In Parliament he was not 
long in asserting his Liberal principles, and was one of 
the earliest to urge reform on the restless and unhappy 
England that existed after the Battle of Waterloo. 
Mr. Stuart Reid gives an attractive picture of him then: 


Before the world Lambton stood dauntless, with clean-cut convic- 
tions and iron will, equal, in short, to every hazard of fortune. But 
he was extremely human, very dependent, and altogether lovable in 
private life, in spite of little foibles of pride and caprice, which only 
served to throw into relief the generosity and delicacy of a supremely 
attractive, finely poised, and beautiful nature. He was imperious 
sometimes to the point of arrogancy, and exacting, even to the limits 
of patience ; but these qualities were of the kind which cut two ways 
—he was incapable of meanness and was the soul of honour. 


His history henceforth is largely that of reform, and in 
consequence has often been told. In 1835 he went as 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, and in 1837 he was offered 
the post of Governor-General of Canada, at the time 
when the Dominion was in urgent need of a strong hand 
to guide it. With him he had as his Secretary the witty 
and clever Charles Buller, to whom Thomas Carlyle had 
been tutor. Of the misrepresentations to which he was 
exposed and all else pertaining to this interesting chapter 
of his life, Mr. Reid writes fully and well. We will 
conclude with an anecdote which illustrates the character 
of the man better that any disquisition. It was related 
by the present Duchess of Leeds : 


He was dining one night at Lambton Castle with the Countess, and 
the only other persons in the room were the servants. He spoke un- 
gvardedly across the table to his wife, and swept aside her remarks 
with brusqueness. When the men withdrew, she, the gentlest of 
wc men, remonstrated. Instantly, Durham, who had not realised the 
force of his words until that moment, sprang to his feet, rang the 
bell, and—fearful that his words had already been reported—ordered 
the whole of the household into the room. He told the astonished 
servants that he had been momentarily betrayed into hard and unjust 
words, declared that he was sorry for the fact, and assured them 
there was one thing they must remember, which was that, if he ever 
contradicted the Countess again, he had put himself into the wrong, 
and she was always right. Then, turning to his wife, he apologised 
to her in their presence and dismissed them, 


MOVEMENT AND MOMENTUM 


Some Reminiscences. 
Langham, 42s.) 


By Witiam Micuart Rossetti. (Brown, 


Woolner became hostile to Hunt, Dante Rossetti and Millais. 
Hunt became hostile to Woolner and Stephens, and in a minor degree 
to Dante Rossetti. Stephens became hostile to Hunt. Dante Rossetti 
became hostile to Woolner and ina minor degree to Hunt and Millais, 
Millais, being an enormously successful man while others were only 
commonly successful, did not perhaps become strictly hostile to any 
one: he kept aloof however from Dante Rossetti and, I infer, from 
Woolner, 


THERE is an air of comicality about this paragraph : 
Mr. Rossetti—who is responsible for its characteristically 
mathematical precision—introduces it, however, with the 
observation thatit is a sad and humiliating reflection. But 
any man, at all of the world, will see that it is a reflection 
very obvious, and, if there be any sadness about it, it is 
merely the sadness that attaches to all human transac- 
tions. We grow old: our friends grow old: we are not 
what we were: some of our friends claim credit for inven- 
tions that we confided to them: we are—and we know it 
in our hearts—avid of praise that should actually be 
awarded to some one else, once an old friend. We do not, 
any of us, remain the men we were, and—better or worse 
—some of us make love to our friends’ wives or the mis- 
tresses they had not got when first we knew them. 

That is obvious. If you read the inner histories of any 
movement—whether of the French Revolution or of Chris- 
tian Science—you will see the same things taking place, 





We do not, really, need to hear about it any more tham 
we need to be told that rain-drops fall when clouds 
dissolve—although any rain-cloud may be a vastly effi- 
cient movement. Of course we all love scandals—but we 
could just as well get scandals from the histories of any 
seven households in any Bayswater street as in any 
Memoirs of a Brotherhood. That, in fact, is not the 
int. 

The point of a mevement may be expressed mathemati- 
cally by stating that the effort of A and B acting together 
is greater in effect than the solitary efforts of A and B. 
(A+B)?, in fact, equals A*+2AB+B*. And in this 
formula the 2ABis the movement. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Mil- 
lais, Mr. D. G. Rossetti, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. F. G. 
Stephens and the others might have gone on working in 
silence and apart—and they might never have been heard 
of. Itis just because (A+B)* isso much more than A? 
added to B? that the pre-Raphaelite Movement made the 
stir that it did. Or you may express it: William Jones 
cannot carry a two hundred-pound block of stone round a 
corner, nor can Thomas Robinson. But William Jones 
and Thomas Robinson together do it very easily. And 
the main point is that the stone gets carried. It does not 
really matter that afterwards Mr. Jones punches Mr. Rob- 
inson’s head because Mr. Jones says that Robinson only 
helped him to carry, whilst Mr. Robinson says that he was 
the head of the combination—or because Mr. Robinson 
insists on making eyes at the pastrycook’s girl whom 
Mr. Jones first met. : 

What we have to praise the Saints for is the proof, as 
exhibited in the pre-Raphaelite movement, that any 
movement of an artistic kind is possible in these islands. 
For a movement means an attempt to create a standard 
—and what we are all, as artists, suffering from here is 
the fact that we have no standards. We may blame the 
Book Club or the publishers, the booksellers or the 
literary agents, for the poor estate in which literature finds 
herself or towards which she is tending, But these things 
do not matter. What does matter is that there is no 
literary movement to establish some sort of theory of 
technique, however imbecile. We suffer from too many 
books because there is no apprenticeship to the honour- 
able crait of writing. If there were, the weaklings would 
be discouraged: we suffer from lifeless works because since 
there is no movement there is no contagion of delight in 
work for the sake of work: we suffer from hopelessly 
amateurish works because there is no standard to agree 
with or differ from. 

For the value of the pre-Raphaelite movement was not 
the intrinsic value of its esthetic canons, which jumbled 
up the salutary with the ridiculous and distilled them to 
a height where no man might work, Mr. Rossetti was 
never a real pre-Raphaelite, neither was Mr. Millais nor 
Mr. Woolner. But the mere statement of the pre- 
Raphaelite laws made them think about their works: it 
made them, to the measure of their abilities, conscious 
artists and not befogged geniuses. That is the crux, 
and that is why the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was 
a phenomenon so important. It showed that move- 
ments and brotherhoods—those esthetic combinations— 
are possible in painting and writing England: it showed 
that these may be. And the sooner we have more of 
them, and the more we have of them and the more noise 
they make in this quiet world, the better. It will not 
matter what their tenets prove. 

Of course we want, too, illuminating gossip about our 
remarkable figures. That is why we welcome Mr. Rossetti’s. 
reminiscences. We need to know all we can about 
humanity—not because humanity is pre-Raphaelite, but 
because it is interesting. We need gossip about a remark- 
able police-constable in Broadway, New York—that is why 
we read novels; or about, if such a thing be possible, a 
remarkable member of the British Academy—that is why 
we read memoirs. And, if we are altruistically saddened 
or sardonically amused that Woolner became hostile to 
Hunt and Dante Rossetti and Millais it is because we are: 
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interested in their idiosyncrasies. It does not affect the 
esthetic importance of the P. R. B. either way. 

This fact has become manifest enough to Mr. W. M. 
Ressetti. He has presented us, not with a memoir of the 
Brothers, but with a series of minute characterisations of 
all the people he has met and deemed interesting. These 
result in a couple of volumes full of quaintnesses and of 
valuable details. We read of his grandfather, the trans- 
lator of Milton in Italian, who made mosaic work in wood 
and shot woodpigeons out of the window of his carpenter’s 
shop. We read, as much as he likes to tell, of his brother, 
of Hunt, of Browning, of Trelawny, of Byron’s mistress, 
Claire Clairmont, of clerks in the excise office, of ship 
captains, of the Rev. Charles Gutch, who filled Christina 
Rossetti with fears of damnation, and of a “ black, semi- 
Persian female cat called Muff.” 

_ Of the aloof temper with which Mr. Rossetti approached 
life, let the following be taken as proof: 

-.. I was reading Mr. J. W. Mackail’s Life of William Morris, 
—a most interesting book, which would make one love the man if one 
had not done so before. In vol. i. p, 303, I find that Morris, writing 
to a lady on March 26, 1874, expressed himself as follows as a tag toa 
growl” against some of the conventions of society: ‘‘Do you know, 
I have to go to a wedding next Tuesday; and it annoys me to think 
that I lack courage to say: ‘Ido not care for either of you and you 
neither of you care for me ; and I won’t waste a day out of my precious 
life in grinning a company grin at you two.’” Now ‘‘ Next Tuesday ” 
was March 31, and that was the wedding-day of Lucy Brown and 
myself, and Morris was bidden, though not to the wedding itself, still 
to the extra quiet wedding breakfast which succeeded it at Brown’s 
house. So I see that the bridegroom whom the latter referred to was 
no other than myself. That Morris did not care for either of us (he 
gave us as wedding present a Nuremburg Chronicle of 1493) cannot now 
be helped; he was mistxken in thinking that I did not, in all reason- 
able measure care for him. But indeed I had never seen ground for 
s sing that Morris regarded me with anything that would be 
called predilection—and I might say the like of Burne Jones. It was 
Madge Brown (not myself, averse as I am from everything of the sort 
and a to believe in the aversion of others) who bespoke 
Morris and his wife to the wedding breakfast at which to the best of my 
recollection the only other guests were my mother, Christina and Dante 
Gabriel. 

Or the following comment on the reading of a paper 
before the Shelley Society: ‘“‘The audience exhibited 
more tedium thansatisfaction so I proceeded no further.’’ 
And, if Mr. Rossetti is slightly more loyal to the memory 
of his brother than to himself, he is singularly just, 
appreciative of and friendly to all his brother’s competitors. 
It would be difficult to find a commentary more useful to 
those interested in the men and movements of the last 
sixty years. 


AUTHORISED AND REVISED 


The Interlinear Bible, (Cambridge University Press, 12s, 6d, 
net.) ’ 


* I Know of nothing more likely to lead to an intelligent 
study of Holy Scripture than the use of a Parallel Bible. 
I am content to await the result of such study.” So 
spake the late Bishop of Durham, himself one of the 
revisers of the New Testament, when in 1892 the Northern 
Convocation was discussing the respective merits of the 
Authorised and the Revised Versions. Since then we have 
had more than one attempt to combine the two in one 
volume, and to exhibit their differences by printing their 
respective texts in separate columns side by side. By 
the issue of The Interlinear Bible” a new step has been 
taken, its purpose being to aid the English reader still 
further, and to reduce the difficulty of comparison to a 
minimum. 

The plan adopted is as follows. Where the two 
Versions agree, the text is printed once and in large type: 
where they differ, both are given, but they are printed in 
small type one above the other, the upper line containing 
the Revised Version and the lower the Authorised. The 
advantage of this scheme is obvious. With a “ Parallel 
Bible” the reader has to turn his eye across the page, and 
then to rely upon his memory without any assistance 
from the printer to note all the variations of phraseology 








and pumctuation- But the reader of ‘“‘The Interlinear 
Bible” cannot run his eye al the text without having 
all these differences brought directly before his notice. 
By taking the large type in conjunction with the upper 
line of small type, he obtains a continuous reading of the 
Revised Version, while to discover the Authorised he has 
simply to pick up the lower line. In the vast majority of 
cases the alterations are so slight that they can easily be 
presented by this method of typography. Where the 
changes extend in length to more than one line, so that 
the eye encounters four lines, or more, of small type 
rapged ane above the other, there may be sometimes a 
momentary hesitation as to which belongs to the newer 
and which to the older translation. In such places, 
however, the printers have done their best by careful 
indenture to facilitate the reader’s work, and with a little 
practice he will find no difficulty in securing the text 
which he requires. Only those who have actually tried to 
devise}a mode of indicating the differences between the two 
Versions can be aware of the peculiar complexity of the 
task. And in “ TheInterlinear Bible” we have what is un- 
doubtedly the most successful venture that hasbeen made. 

The time of its publication, too, is opportune. Dr, 
Westcott’s appeal to the next generation is now meeting 
with its response. And, although the English public 
cannot be said as yet to have made up its mind as to the 
superiority of the Revised Version, we have at least 
reached the stage when comparative study is possible; so 
that anything which serves to point out with lucidity the 
contrast between the two translations is sure of a wel- 
come. Strange it is to mote the persistence of the 
suspicion with which the work of the Revisers was 
greeted a quarter of a century ago. Yet it is consoling to 
reflect that the Authorised Version was itself subjected to 
a similar treatment on its issue in 1611. A Dean of that 
ceatury declared that he would sooner be torn to pieces 
by wild horses than have had a hand in its production, 
nor did it come into general use until some fifty years 
after its first appearance. Even to-day the Psalter 
appended to the Book of Common Prayer is taken from 
the Great Bible of 1539, while the Canticles at Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the sentences embodied in the 
Order of Holy Communion belong to sources older than 
the Authorised Version. 

The substitution, however, of the Revised for the 
Authorised Version is now merely a question of time, and 
“ The Interlinear Bible” should do much to hasten the 
process. Let the reader, to take a single instance, turn to 
the opening verses of the twenty-eighth chapter of Job— 
that magnificent description of the work of the ancient 
miner, which might be read, almost as it stands, as an 
ode commemorative of the opening of an Alpine tunnel 
or the completion of some other triumph of modern en- 
gineering—and he cannot fail to recognise the song vome | 
of his debt to the revisers. Nor should he allow himself 
to forget, as he peruses “ The Interlinear Bible,” that itis 
not only the textual superiority of the Revised Version 
which is being placed before him, but also its marked 
advance in literary appreciation. One of the chief merits 
of the last revision was that it treated the Bible as litera- 
ture and not simply as a conglomerate of oracular sen- 
tences. The division into chapters, for example, which 
we inherit apparently from Stephen Langton, was aban- 
doned by the revisers, who arranged their material in 
paragraphs that bear some definite relation to the sense. 
Moreover, they were the first to redeem the poetry of the 
Bible from the reproach of being printed in the same way 
as.its prose. They also omitted the descriptive prefaces 
of the chapters in the Authorised Version, together with 
the headlines of its pages, both of which have exercised a 
baneful influence on the study of the Old Testament by 
encasing it not infrequently within a framework of Rab- 
binic artificiality. All these benefits have been incorporated 
in ‘‘ The Interlinear Bible.” In such an edition the only 
variations that can be actually exhibited are those of 
language, spelling, and punctuation. But the editors have 
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adopted the Revised Version as the basis of their literary 
arrangements, so that the reader is really enjoying 
throughout some of the most important advantages of the 
last revision. 

This edition also serves to indicate afresh the contrast 
between the Revised Versions of the Old Testament and 
the New. No one can turn over the pages of ‘‘the Inter- 
linear Bible”’ without being struck by the fact that the 
alterations in the latter are much more minute and exten- 
sive than in the former, and reminded of the invidious 
comparison that is still drawn in some quarters 
between the temerity and pedantic scholasticism of 
the revisers of the New Testament and the reserve 
and sobriety of the Hebrew scholars. Such a criticism, 
however, fails to take into account the difference in the 
character of the tasks that lay before the respective com- 
panies of revision. In the case of the Old Testament the 
revisers had comparatively no textual difficulties to con- 
tend with, as the so-called ‘‘ Massoretic”’ text is the basis 
of all subsequent versions, and they had simply to re-edit 
a translation, their changes being due as a rule not to an 
altered reading in the Hebrew but to an alteration in the 
rendering of the existent Hebrew word. On the other 
hand, the revisers of the New Testament had first of all 
to get at the best Greek text, and had therefore to make 
a comprehensive survey of the vast mass of documentary 
evidence that has come to light since the issue of the 
Authorised Version, including two out of the three oldest 
Manuscripts of the New Testament, viz., the Alexandrian, 
presented to Charles I. by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in 1682, now lying at the British Museum, and the Sinaitic, 
unearthed by Tischendorff in 1844. The science of textual 
criticism is an exceedingly delicate and complex study, 
and the revisers had of necessity to invoke its elaborate 
apparatus for the purpose of discovering a text, supported 
convergently by the best authorities, by which they might 
be justified in amending the Authorised Translation. In- 
vestigation will disclose the fact that many of the changes 
in the New Testament are due to an alteration preferred 
by the revisers in the underlying text. 

It should be remembered also that, while the Version 
of 1611 is full of inconsistencies, these are more frequent 
and glaring in the New Testament than in the Old. That 
the same Hebrew or Greek word should be rendered 
always by the same English word, seems an axiom to a 
modern translator. Yet the authors of the older Version 
deliberately professed a desire to avoid any uniformity in 
the rendering of the same word, even when it occurred in 
the same context, in order to familiarise the English 
people with the variety and elasticity of their mother 
tongue. However laudable such an object may have been, 
it could only be attained by a sacrifice of literary truth, 
such as no modern scholar would be prepared to make. 
And the chief source of the numerous verbal alterations in 
the New Testament is the wish of the revisers to reveal 
the existence of cognate passages and expressions, and not 
to leave or to introduce differences or identities of lan- 
guage that do not exist in the original. 

A word should be added about the references and the 
marginal notes. None of the former were at first given in 
the Revised Version, but in 1898 an edition was issued 
containing the references as revised by a committee of the 
revisers, and these have been embodied in “‘ The Interlinear 
Bible.”’ At the foot of each page also the marginal notes 
both of the Revised and of the Authorised Versions have 
been printed. In the case of the Old Testament these are of 
considerable importance, as the marginal renderings often 
have the support of more than half of the revisers, a two- 
thirds majority being required to get an alteration in- 
serted in the text. 

By its inclusion of these notes and references, as well as 
by its careful accuracy of workmanship throughout, ‘‘ The 
Interlinear Bible” ranks as the most complete and ser- 
viceable combination that we possess of the two great 
Versions, and its publication reflects much credit on the 
enterprise of the Cambridge University Press. 





SHAM HISTORY 


Court Beauties of Old Whitehall. By W. R. H. Trowsriper, 


(Unwin, 15s, net.) 


SOMETHING must be amiss with the popular novel. It 
seems as if the literary confection, so long fashionable, 
has lost its profit. There are many signs that the mis- 
spent energy, once consumed by fiction, is now given to 
the concoction of sham history and false biography. 
Every week there comes from the press a fine specimen of 
this new industry. The titles and the purpose are 
different, but the style and lack of intelligence are per- 
fectly familiar. We encounter the same slipshod English, 
the same inapposite garrulity, the same ignorance of 
human life and human motive. The sham history might, 
indeed, be fiction, if we considered only its remoteness 
from the truth. But the new historian, more greatly 
daring than the old novelist, lays a careless hand upon 
real names and real epochs, and he would have his reader 
believe that in his sorry enterprise he is mingling instruc- 
tion with amusement. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Court Beauties of Old Whitehall” 
is a fair example of its class. It is no better and no 
worse than its fellows. There seems no reason why it 
should ever have been written. Its author displays neither 
knowledge of his period norsympathy with the men and 
women, whose names irrelevantly decorate his page. The 
criticism and understanding of life elude him, and he has 
committed the unpardonable sin of blurring a pleasant 
picture. Nor is there any excuse to be .ound for his indis- 
cretion. The period which he has chosen—the Restoration 
—is well known to all. It was fortunate in finding in 
Hamilton the most brightly sparkling of historians, and 
where he fails there are a thousand memoirs to fill the gaps 
and to embellish the narrative. Why should any one, 
who can read the Memoirs of Grammont trouble his head 
wi.) Mr. Trowbridge, whose sole achievement is to have 
garbled an exquisite book, and to have daubed the gay 
indiscretions of a court with the dingy hues of vice. 
Imagine the Memoirs of Grammont without a flash of wit, 
and Pepys’s Diary without a feather’s weight of authority, 
and you may get some vague impression of Mr, Trow- 
bridge’s hotch-potch. 

At first sight we supposed that Mr. Trowbridge had a 
saintly end in view. We thought perhaps that he had 
been bold enough to interpret the life of Charles II.’s 
court for the benefit of the million, that he could at least 
point a moral, if he could not adorn a tale. We had not 
read many pages before we were undeceived. We ae 
confess that thereis no cant in Mr. Trowbridge’s method. 
It is his one merit to express no fierce reprobation. “It 
has always seemed to us one of the strangest psycho- 
logical phenomena,” says he with a wisdom which we 
readily acknowledge, ‘‘ that men should fly into a literary 
passion over the iniquities of persons who have been dead 
tor centuries.” Mr. Trowbridge does not fly into a pas- 
sion. He deals with the dead lives of dead men and 
women after his own clumsy, prosaic fashion. Indeed, the 
scandals of the seventeenth century lose nothing in his 
superfluous retelling. He does but substitute a very heavy 
hand for the lightness, wherewith eye-witnesses touched 
the intrigues of their King and their companions ; he does 
but extinguish the last spark of glamour, which illuminates 
the memoirs of the seventeenth century. 

lf we may believe Mr. Trowbridge, his early education 
well fitted him for his task. The name of “La Belle 
Stuart”’ carries him back to the time when he “ learnt 
English History out of story-books and picture-books.” 
In his enthusiasm he pictures “‘ the very children of the 
Board Schools” dazzled by the vision of this ‘“ far-off 
romantic time.” Wecannot share his enthusiasm, and we 
can dimly imagine the fierce opposition of Dr. Clifford and 
his friends, if the Memoirs of Grammont were introduced 
as a reading-book into our elementary schools. But 
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Mr. Trowbridge was evidently more fortunate than most 
of us. “No,” says he, “we have not the heart to 
scold La Belle Stuart ; for childhood’s sake she is still dear 
to us.”’ 

But knowledge has not brought with it comprehension. 
Mr. Trowbridge, long familiar with the names, is sadly 
ignorant of the characters of his heroes and heroines. 
He is quite sure that a Castlemaine suffered from 
**a disease perfectly well known to medical science.” 
This may or may not be true. But nothing, save a com- 
plete absence of humour, can explain or excuse Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s corollary. ‘‘ As Charles had some knowledge of 
medicine and chemistry,” says he, ‘and was very far 
from being a fool—as the beautiful shrew once called him 
to his face—one is almost tempted to hazard the sugges- 
tion, as an explanation of his long bondage to this woman, 
that he found a scientific excuse for her conduct, which 
has been overlooked by historians.’’ Charles was very 
far indeed from being a fool, but nothing is more certain 
than that he never chose a mistress because he took a 
scientific or chemical interest in disease. 

One other instance of Mr. Trowbridge’s ignorance, and 
we have done. He makes very free with Pepys’s Diary, 
and never mentions the Secretary of the Admiralty with- 
out displaying a perfect misapprehension of his character. 
Not content with describing him as a ‘“‘ consummate 
snob,” he rarely mentions his name without attaching to 
it the epithet “ prurient.” ‘‘ Mr. Pepys in his customary 
prurient curiosity,” “the prurient Mr. Pepys,” “ the 
prurient gossip”; and so on with damnable iteration. 
Now, Mr. Pepys may have had his failings, but 
“ pruriency” was not among them. No man was ever 
less prurient than Samuel Pepys. Why should he, who 
enjoyed every moment of his life, who never denied him- 
self the gratification of pleasure, be called prurient? 
Pruriency is the vice of the cloister not of the court, and 
Mr. Trowbridge could not have chosen a more unfortunate 
epithet. 

However, we need not regard the author or his\book 
too seriously, Indeed, they are worth discussing merely 
because they warn us of what is to come. When the 
novel dies of exhaustion, something must be found to 
take its place on the tables of those for whom reading is 
merely a soporific. Biography is easy enough; properly 
treated, it may be as easy as fiction. It does not matter 
to the fluent journeyman, whether he calls his Puppet 
Mr. Jones or Charles Stuart. But if Mr. Trowbridge’s 
book is a fair sample of the new craft, we can only say 
that we prefer the novel. 1hat, indeed, when it is not 
historical, does violence to nothing else than good sense, 
It does not degrade the great men and beautiful women 
of the past to the level of tea-table gossip. 


POETIC DRAMA AND SOME EFFORTS 


Kiartan the Icelander, By Newman Howarp. (Dent, 4s. 6d. 


net.) 
Savonarola. By Newman Howarp. 
Constantine the Great. By Newman Howarp. 


(Dent, 4s, 6d. net.) 
(Dent, 4s. 6d, 


net.) 

Job. Parti, By Maurice Browne. 

The Maid of Artemis. By Artuur Ditton. (Mathews, 2s, 6d, 
net.) 

King Arthur Pendragon. By Artuur Ditton. (Mathews, 
4s, 6d, net.) 

Judas, By Sypney Movurtriz. 


By Spencer Moore. (Longmans, 4s, 6d. net.) 

Apotheosis, Anonymous. (Mathews, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Faithless Favourite. By Fowin Sauter, (St. Louis: at 
the Sign of the Leech), 

The Poisoners, By Epwin Sauter, 
of the Leech). 


HERE are eleven poetic dramas all written b 
speaking men in the twentieth century. 


Aurelian. 


(St. Louis : at the Sign 


English- 
ith one 





exception, which is concerned with no definite time or place, 
they deal with events not later than the time of the 
Borgias. Has nothing happened since, or nearer home, 
worthy of the dramatic poet’s consideration ? 

Emerson said : 

For the experience of each new age requires a new confession, and 
the world seems always waiting for its poet... We do not with 
sufficient plainness, or sufficient profoundness, address ourselves to 
life, nor do we chaunt our own times and social circumstances. .. . 
Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, methodism and unitarian- 
ism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the same foundation of 
wonder as the town of Troy, and the temple of Delphos, and are as 
swiftly passing away. 


The seven poets responsible for these eleven volumes, 
then, are not the poets that the world is waiting for: they 
“‘are content to write from the fancy, at a safe distance 
from their own experience.” But if they are not the 
poets that the world is waiting for, one of them, at least, 
is a poet for whom, as things go, the world ought to be 
properly grateful. Mr. Newman Howard's “ Christian 
Trilogy” is real poetry and it is real drama. To say that 
the first essential of dramatic poetry is that it shall be 
dramatic sounds like a truism until one remembers that 
the dramatic quality of all writing, prose and verse, 
depends less on the kind of language used than on when 
and how it is used. If the use of violent expressions 
alone, of “ hollow Oh’s and Ah’s ” made writing dramatic, 
then Mr. Edwin Sauter’s The Poisoners ought to come at 
the beginning instead of at the end of the list above. 

In a note to Constantine the Great, the third, though 
historically the first of his tragedies, each of which 
“against a background of religious crisis . . . presents a 
fidelity, religion in essence, and its obverse infidelity, 
severally to a friend, a cause, and a past,’’ Mr. Howard 
gives the full and final justification of poetic drama as 
distinct from prose drama. 


Iambic verse is used neither for rhetorical nor lyrical ends, but as 
the simplest of all rhythms ; rhythm being in the pulse of art no less 
than of life, a condition indispensable, Prose rhythm, except of the 
free iambic kind used in the Gospels, moves on too large a wave, is 
more costly of verbiage, hardly closer to ordinary speech, far less 
suggestive of the desired emphasis, above all less congenial to things 
poignant and pregnant, and therefore less suitable to the swift and 
tragic art. 


Nothing but praise can be given to Mr. Howard for his 
use of the chosen medium. His verse is masculine and 
concise; he uses every licence of the measure but always 
keeps to the rulgs. As he himself says: ‘‘ Action, charac- 
terisation and the stage picture are the quest, not that 
red herring of the poetic drama, the ‘ purple passage.’”’ It 
is quite obvious that in his faithful following of this quest, 
he has sacrificed many cheap opportunities , popularity. 
His verse has no specious qualities: in all probability it 
will be underestimated even by his admirers until it is 
heard upon the stage. His austere preoccupation with 
the proper task of the dramatist makes him difficult to 
treat fairly in a review: he does not lend himself to 
quotation. 

Taking the Tragedies in the order in which they were 
written, Mr. Howard’s progress as a dramatist becomes 
evident. In Kiéartan the Icelander his very care for local 
colour and characteristic expression makes his meaning 
sometimes not easy to follow. Possibly in the theatre this 
difficulty would disappear, though we cannot help feeling 
that he has been so intent on making his people tenth- 
century Icelanders that they lose something of their prob 
ability as men and women. And not only in their lan- 
guage. Granting that Iceland women in the tenth century 
were fierce and proud, Gudrun’s quick changes between 
the moods of love and revenge remain hardly compre- 
hensible. Because she believed that Kiartan wooed the 
Norwegian Princess while he was betrothed to her, she 
incites her husband to kill him. In face of the murder, 
on hearing Kiartan’s voice, she cries out: “‘Ah, spare 
him Bolli!” When the deed is done, she says: “I 
regret nothing: all men will say itis but just” and it is 
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not until Bolli confesses that he countenanced a lie in 
allowing her to believe that Kiartan was false to her, that 
she shows remorse. Even tben it is more for the crimein 
the abstract than for her murdered lover. The inference 
would be either that her love for Kiartan was always 
second to pride, or that it was a reasoned thing depen- 
dent upon his fidelity. But her passionate and instinc- 
tive jealousy of Hrefna in the -Jier part of the play 
shows her to be impulsive and unreasoning, and so she 
is left unexplained. 

In Savonarola Mr. Howard gets nearer to life without 
any sacrifice of the characteristics demanded by period. 
He says that he has in this play allowed himself a fuller 
development both of the theme and character than the 
staged drama would require. He has, in effect, brought 
into the texture of the play the colour that on the stage 
would be supplied by the mounting. Without any sacri- 
fice of dramatic propriety he has so arranged that you see 
not only the people but their surroundings. As a result, 
the play is full of the stir and colour of medieval Italy. 
Indeed, though he has handled the central theme in a 
masterly manner, what will delight most readers is the 
extraordinary sense of atmosphere created by the minor 
characters. ‘Cecco Cei, the incorrigible poet and rake, 
type of the abstract artist, is particularly well done. He 
flashes in and out of the sombre tragedy, strumming his 
lute to a song that you can positively hear the tune of: 


Hail to the merry, merry month of May! 
Flutter little linnets in the wild-wood spray, 
Titter little loves in the shadow of the trees: 
‘Nozza, 'Noeza is tripping in the leas, 

And the red rose blooms in the month of May. 


In the final scene when the crowd is waiting for 
Savonarola at the place of execution, Cei sees a light 
woman he loved carried away dying, and, in the middle of 
a ribald song drops his Jute and with a cry of anguish goes 
toher. She dies. Implored by Mazzinghi to distract the 
superstitious terror of the crowd, with sudden illumination 
he wildly chants: 


Madness and Death! O Scent of blossoms flying 1! 

Rank weeds and flowers of flame, dead roots and darnel ! 
Roses and rue! O city mad and dying, 

Thou canst not numb our senses to this charnel ! 


And when Mazzinghi taunts him with his anmanly grief 
over the dead girl he sums up the tragedy, not only of his 
own butterfly life but of the light, lascivious city that slew 
her noblest son, in one burning lime 


Nay, Mazzinghi, nay ! 
The Gods have ne'er surprised thee in the dark. 


It is a smal] point—but surely “ Paraclete” is wrongly 
applied to the second Person of the Trinity ? 

Mr. Howard reaches his highest level of workmanship in 
Constantine the Great. The chief characters stand out with 
something of the objective reality of sculpture but with all 
the life and movement of human beings. The dialogue is 
reduced to its bare essentials, and because no word is 
allowed for its own sake every word is not only significant 
but decorative, so that the texture of the verse is as if 
woven of some precious metal. [n this play Mr. Howard 
gets his background, his atmosphere, mainly by a single 
figure: that of the little degenerate, Fabius. By an 
almost savage piece of irony, Fabius is made the victim of 
the plot to murder Constantine. There is something 
terribly fine in the last flicker up of the old Roman in the 
base Maximian when, bis plot blown upon and defeated, 
and himself in iace of death, he spits his hate upon his 
daughter and her husband. Thestate of paganism at the 
period of the play is admirably indicated by the priests of 
Demeter with their pitiful machinery for working an appa- 
nition of the goddess Proserpine. Bombo is one of the best 
clowns out of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Howard's work is so fine that it seems captious to 





point out what we feel to be a defect in it, Though in 
each of his dramas tragedy is implied im the character of 
the chief personage, too much of the action is controlled 
by the persistent malignity of another individual. Free 
from most of the tricks of the playwright, Mr. Howard 
still relies too much on his villain. It is questionable 
whether the villain has any place in pure tragedy, which 
gains in force and dignity in proportion as it is due to the 
essential character of the protagonist and not to the 
machinations of his enemies. 

Mr. Maurice Browne’s Job derives a fictitious importance 
from the grandeur of the subject and the majesty of the 
persons introduced. A dramatic poem in which the 
characters are the Voice of God, Buddha, Prometheus, the 
Shadow of Christ, Gabriel and Satan, leaves criticism a 
little helpless. Bad drawing in an Archangel is not so 
immediately obvious as it is in a shepherd, for example. 
In this particular case, too, criticism is rendered more 
difficult by the fact that only the Prologue in Heaven lies 
before us. 

The final test of every work of art, however, is treatment, 
and it may be said at once that in our opinion Mr. Browne 
has gone about his subject the wrong way. His work 
belongs to the obsolete conventions of Handel choruses, 
Fuseli pictures, and stucco temples. Throughout all the 
arts, in proportion as the theme rises in essential dignity 
it demands an austerity, almost a triteness, a reduction to 
the bare terms, of expression. Mr. Browne dedicates his 
poem to the sacred memory of Shelley, and he might reply 
that he has modelled it on forms that Shelley actually 
used. But every genius reflects the spirit of his age and 
it is doubtful whether, if Shelley lived to-day, he would 
use the forms, or even the diction, that he did. Whether 
this is a more or a less poetic age than Shelley’s is an idle 
question, but it is a fact that in the intervening years we 
have learned some valuable lessons and chiefly this: that 
poetry, and particularly the poetry of great subjects, must 
keep in touch with common life and every-day turns of 
expression. Declamatory speech has not the power it had ; 
we have done for ever with the “ big bow-wow Bote”; we 
recognise that the avalanche of words leaves untouched 
emotions that respond to the stabbing phrase or the 
wistful undertone. 

In detail Mr. Browne’s workmanship leaves much to 
be desired. His blank verse is full of mversions, for 
example : 

Unto you this day 
Me proclamation make the Voice of God 
Hath bidden ; 


and his rhymed measures are jerky and unmusical. Still, 
when all is said, he is trying a big experi , and it will 
be interesting to see how he fares when the development 
of his theme brings him into closer touch with humanity. 

There is little to be said for the other works on 
our list. Mr. Arthur  Dillon’s The Maid of Artemis 
is a pretty poem in the dramatic form, and in King 
Arthur Pendragon, which is full of hard fighting and 
hot loving, he has preserved a good deal of the 
rough spirit of Malory. Mr. Sidney Moutrie is to be 
commended for his—shall we say humanity ?—in trying 
to gain at least our pity for the arch-traitor, though he 
might have spared us the pantomime transformation- 
scene of Judas’s vision before hanging himself. In 
Aurelian, a drama of the Later Empire, Mr. Spencer 
Moore has performed the astonishing feat of turning a 
Roman Emperor and an Eastern Queen into a jocefar 
police-court judge and a choleric Bayswater matron. 
A potheesis, by an anonymous author, we, frankly, do not 
understand. 

These is something pathetic in the way Mr. Edwin 
Sauter, for all his desperate expedients, fails to “come 
off.’ Even when he is frankly dirty his physiology is 
wrong. A footnote to The Potsoners darkly hints that 
‘“‘ The Fate of Giacomo may yet appear.” As Mr. Sauter 
says in his Prologue to The Faithless Favourite: “ What 
ho!” 





